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AGRICULTURE. 
Further extracts relating to English Cattle, with other 


useful papers and receipts—being a continuation of 
these subjects, from page 318 of the last Farmer. 
AMERICAN CATTLE.* 
Br Dr. Mease. 

No slander against the United States has been more 
widely circulated than that first promulgated by the 
Count Buffon, that “ all animals and vegetables are 
smaller in the new world than in the old.” We owe 
the first refutation of this absurdity to Mr. Jefferson, 
who in his “ Notes on Virginia,” has by a fair com- 
parison of the productions of both countries, shown, 
that so far from the fact being as stated by Buffon, the 
advantage is on our side. 

The facts stated by Mr. Jefferson, were all derived 
from the production of our forests, and numerous 
others might be added of a similar nature. But with 
respect to the effect of cultivation on domestic animals, 
no collection of facts has as yet been made public, 
and for this reason the following paper has been given. 
It will show to the world that our grasses contain as 
much nourishment, and that our climate is as favoura- 
ble as that of the old world, to the rearing of stock. 
Great pains have been taken to insure accuracy in the 
details, 

Account of large Cattle, Hogs, and Sheep, chiefly 
sold in the Philadelphia Market. 

1. A Cow raised by the late Jacob Hiltzheimer of 
Philadelphia, and sold February 28th, 1817. 





The fore quarters weighed - 654 Ibs. 
hind do. - : - 571 
225 
Hide weighed . . 111 lbs. 
Head and heart, - - 49 
Belly and feet, - : - 72 
Tallow, : - - - 163 


2. A five year old Steer, fed by Lawrence Sickle, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, one summer and winter. 


Beef, - - - - 1494 Ibs. 
The belly fat, - - - 2784 
Kidney do. - - - 100 


3. Ten head of cattle fed by the same gentleman, 
produced 2432 lbs. of belly and kidney fat, with one 
summer’s feeding. 


4. A Steer raised at Haddonfield, New Jersey, and 
killed at Philadelphia, April 1787, weighed alive, 
2,140 lbs. 

5. In June 1802, an ox was exhibited in New York; 
he was seven years old, and weighed upwards of 
3000 lbs. net. He was twenty hands high, at the 
withers. His circumference around the ribs was ten 
feet, and the distance from the tip of his nose to the 
extremity of the tail was 18 feet. He was raised in 
Beekmantown, Dutchess County, New York, by Theod. 
Van Wyck. 

6. An ox full as large as the above, was exhibited 
at Washington, in March 1804. He was six years old, 
and also weighed 3000 lbs. He was raised in Chester 
County Pennsylvania. 

7. An ox fatied by James Hunt, of Hopewell, New 


Jersey, in 1807—weighed alive. - 2120 Ibs, 
Weight of beef, - - - 1280 
Rough tallow, : - . 214 
Hide, - - - - 121 





BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 5, 1820./ | 


8. \ Heifer raised by Wm. West of Upper Darby, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, sold for 200 dollars to 
J. Barney. 

Kiied March, 1806, Ft. In. 


Len): th, - 8 9 Live weight, 2135 lbs. 
Heigitt, - - S 7. .Bee, 15034 
Girth, e - 8 9 Rough tallow, 1204 
Across the hips, 2 9 Hide, - 124 


A Steer, raised at ‘Tulpehocken, Lancaster County, 
was killed on the 12th of March, 1807, weighed alive, 
2,140 Ibs. 

9. A Steer, raised by T. Smith, of Tinicum Island, 
Delaware County, nearly 6 years old, killed March 26th, 
1808, and sold for 250 dollars to John Barney. 


Ft. In. 
Length, 8 11 Live weight, 2450 lbs. 
Height, . 5 6 Beef, - 1576 
Girth, - 8 11 ‘Tallow, - 203 


Across the hips, 2 9 Hide, - 130 





10. Two Oxen fed by Joseph Taylor, of Brandywine, 
near West Chester, weighed alive, 4,368 lbs.—Sold to 
J. Barney. 

11. A Cow fed by L. Sickle, aged five years, killed 
Apr:l 7th, 1808. 


Weighed alive, - - 2226 lbs. 
W. ight ot beef, - 13944 
Rough tallow, - - - . 2094 
Hide, - - - - 130 





12. Weight of two Steers fed by William Sheaff. 
Live weight, : : 2436 2422 Ibs. 
Beef, . , ‘ 155415433 

13. An ox fed by Mr. Grub, West Chester, about 4 
years since. 





Live weight, . : - 2128 Ibs. 
Beet, - - : - 1312 
Tallow, - : . - 192 


14. A Steer 6 years old, froma Holland Cow, by an 
English Bull, raised from 4 weeks old, by Mr. Wm. 
Guier, of Philadelphia, killed March 9th, 1808. 

Live weight, - - - : 2387 lbs, 











Four quarters, - - - : 15484 
Hide, : - : - 117 
Tallow, - : - . 173} 
| 
Measurement. Ft. In, 
Girth, back of fore legs : oF. 8 
—— , of neck, - - 3 11 | 
Length from back of horn to point of rump,8 8 | 
Height over withers, - : $5 5 
over rump, - ° ' S$ 64 | 
Another Steer fed by Mr. Wm. Guier, weighed 
alive, - - : - 2394 Ibs. 
Beef, - - - 1529} 


15. Weights of a Milch Cow, raised by Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer, fed by Mr. David Sickle, killed by G. Hopple, 
jun. March 30th, 1799, 6 years old. 





Fore quarters, - - - 791 lbs. 
Hind do. : . ‘ 5954 
13864 lbs. 
Tallow, - - - 187 
Hide, - - - - 166 


1,739 
16. Dec. 1806.——Cow and Calf—grazed by D. Sickle. 
Cow ne years old. . Calf 1 year and 10 months old. 
Bee - - - 
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Num. 41. 








ssid 
suet of Cow, - - 1l4 
Do. of Calf, ° . 67 


—_—— 


17. A Steer not four vears old, and an Ox, graze 
by W. Stanley, killed by G, Hopple. 
Beef of Steer, - - - 1402 lbs. 
‘Tallow, - ° - , 150 
Beef of Ox, Ke ° - 1476 
Tallow, - - - 183 
18. Ox raised by Mr. Mower, of Lancaster County 
grazed and fed by Lawrence Sickle, Esq. killed b 
Tallman and Miller, April 5th, 1810. 
Ft. In. 
Girth behind the shoulders, - 8 8! 
round the neck, - . 
round the loins, 
Girth below the knee, - - 
Height over the feet, - - - 
over the hips, 
Width across the hips, 
Length of carcase, : 











Onan ow vo 
» 


Weight of fore quarters. 9524 lbs. 
Hind do. 719} 
1667} 
Tallow, 234 
Hide, - . 125 


The make of the above Ox, was uncommonly fine 
for so large an animal. 

19. A Steer 6 years old, raised and fed by Samue! 
Tomkins, of New Jersey, and killed by Tallman and 
Miller, March 1810. 


Beef, : 14884 lbs 
Tallow, . . 326 
Suet, - ° - - 140 


20. Two Steers 6 years old, raised and fed by E 
Bissel, of East Windsor, Connecticut, and killed by 
D. Woelfper and Co. February 2d, 1811, of Philadel 
phia. 

No. 1, 


Fore quarters, 928 Ibs 
Hind, do. 6474) 
Hide, - 1254 
Tallow, i- 107 
No, 2. 

Fore quarters, . - 919 Ibs 
Hind do, . - - 6382 
Hide, - . - 125 
Tallow, - - - 146 


21. A Bullock 7 years old, raised in Morris County, 
New Jersey, by Mr. Blanchard, and fed by Mr. M 
Dubs, of Philadelphia. 


Live weight, - 2842 lbs. 
2 Hind quarters, . - - 815} Ibs 
2 Fore quarters, - 1201; 
20174 
Rough Tallow, - . : 188 
Hide, > - . - 145 
Ft. In. 
Height, - - 5 10* 
Across the brisket clear of bone, 9 
Through the plate and brisket, 104 
Clear fat on the rib, - 54 
On the surloin, - 4 
On the rump, - . 34 
On the back clear of bone, - 34 


Sold to J. Moore, and Wm. Warner, and slaughter. 
ed by them, March 20th, 1811.—Price 1000 dollars. 





* At the Cattle Show, April, 1810, he was 5 feet 7 





> ° 1002 Ibs. 
Calf, - - - - @ 778 
Tallow of Cow, : - - 177 
Do of Calf, . - - 84 


and a half inches high. 
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Total Produce, 176 7 $ 
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Hide sold for, - $10 The foregoing stock was of the Teeswater breed.*| ‘The calf at 14 days old - 213 6 
Tongue, : am 5 for short horned breed.]} | The manure, ° ° ° - 3 0 0 
Paunch, - - 3 — ‘acticin 

' 


22. In April 1809, was exhibited in Boston, an Ox, 
1758 Ibs. | 


whose fore quarters weighed, : 
Hide, 


Tallow, 


128 
247 





Total, 2133 


23. Thirty-six Hogs raised and killed by Francis 


12,627 lbs. 


Shinn of New Egypt, weighed, - 
The largest hog weighed, 474 
The smallest weighed, 297 
The oldest hog did not exceed 18 months, and the 

youngest ten months. The value of the Pork was 

$1,136 43. o 
24. A hog 18 months old, raised by Mr. Ashbridge, 

in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and killed March, 

4807, by A. and D. Lex, Philadelphia, weighed 654 Ibs. 
25. Several Hogs as large, and two larger, have 

been killed in Philadelphia, within the last four 

wears. 


SALE OF ENGLISH CATTLE.* 

In page 49, Vol. 1, of the Archives, it was stated, 
“that in England, where the attention of numerous 
persons has been successively directed to the improve- 
ment of every species of domestic animals, for up. 
wards of the last fifty years, it is acknowledged by 
the best authorities, even at the present day, that 
good cattle are extremely scarce, and of course com- 
ynand very high prices.” The celebrated sale of Mr. 
Wowler’s stock of Little Rollright,t in the county of 
Oxford, England, in the year 1793, has often been 
quoted as an extraordinary instance of the value put 
upon improved farm stock, and as a proof of the 
spirit which had been excited among the agricultur- 
ists of England, The prices then given, although 
high, are small when compared with those given for 
some animals at a sale on the 11th October, 1810, of 
the stock of a celebrated improver, Charles Collins, of 
Ketton, near Darlington. The following are the parti 
cul-rs taken from a recent English publication. 

The farm does not exceed 300 acres, and the total 
produce of cattle and sheep 3485/. The prices at 
which the cattle were disposed of, were as follows :— 

Bulls.—Comet, 6 years old, sold for 1000 guineas, 
purchased by four eminent gentlemen farmers and 
breeders on the banks of the Tees : Petrarch, 2 years 
old, sold for 365 guineas: Major, 3 years old, 200 
ee: May Duke, 3 years old, 145 guineas, Al- 
ted, one year old, sold for 110 guineas ; Duke, one 
year old, 105 guineas ; five others of inferior note, 
from 50 to 75 guineas each. Bull calves.—Cecil, sold 
for 170 guineas, Young Favourite, 140 guineas ; 
George 120 guineas; one 20 do. one 60 do. one 50 do. 
ohe 15 do, 

Cows.—Lilly, three years old, sold for 410 guineas ; 
Countess, nine years old, sold for 400 guineas ; Laura, 
four years old, 210 guineas ; Lady, fourteen years old, 
206 guineas; Celina, five years old, 200 guineas ; 
Weeress, five years old, 170 guineas : Magdalen, 170 
gfuineas; Catharine, eight years old, 150 guineas; 
Daisy, 6 years old, 140 guineas ; Johanna, four years 
old, 130 guineas ; Beauty, 120 guineas ; Five others, 
from 45 to 83 guineas.—Heifers —Young Countess, 
two years old, 206 guineas: Duchess, 183 guineas ; 
Charlotte, 150 guineas; Lucy, 132 guineas; Young 
“aura, two years old, 101 guineas ; Shock, three years 
old, 105 guineas: Johanna, one year old, 35 guineas. 
Reifer Calves.—one 106 guineas: one 75 guineas: two 
for 50 guineas each : one for 25 guineas. 
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CATTLE SHOW.t+ 
By Dr. Mease—Archives, Vol. I. 
The fifth show, held under the direction of ‘‘ the 


|Evans, at the west end of High street, near the Schuyl- 
kill, on the 16th April last. The number of cattle was 
sinaller than usual. 

Mr. Nigle shewed several fat and well formed cattle, 
which had been purchased last year at Bushhill. 

Mr. Wykoop of Bucks County, showed a very large 
steer, four years old. 
Mr. Dubbs showed two hogs, one of which weighed 
672 lbs. the other 563 Ibs. 
The society, from the conviction of the utility of the 
measure, intend to continue the shows, every spring 
and autumn, The next one will be at Bushhill, of 
which place the society have taken a lease. Early no- 
tice will be given of the precise time at which the 
show will be held. 
A hog recently killed, that was raised by Isaac 
Wheaton, of Hopewell township, Cumberland County, 
N. Jersey, measured and weighed as follows. 


2 Ft. In. 
From end of nose to root of tail, 8 — 
Round the body, - - 7 4 
Height, - - 3 10 


Cwt. gr. lb. 
Live weight, 86 1 16 
Fat of entrails, 26 
During the winter of 1808—9, four hogs were 
shown in Philadelphia, which had been raised and fed 
by Ellis Wright, of Burlington, N. Jersey ; one of 
them weighed 900 Ibs. another nearly the same weight 
—a third weighed less, and the smallest weighed 775 
ibs. They were three years old ; the sow was of the 
African or Guinea breed. 
The ninth premium proposed by the Cattle Society 
of Pennsylvania, has been recently gained by Mr. Wm. 
Carpenter of Salem, N. Jersey, the amount of which 
has been presented, agreeably to his desire, in a superb 
goblet of antique form, made to order by Chaudron, — 
and bearing an inscription of the reasons for its pre- 
sentation. The terms of the premium were, 
“ To the person who shall raise and feed ox, steer 
or cow, whose weignt of neat beef, shall be at least 
1500 lbs. and have 300 Ibs. of rough tallow, one hun- 
dred dollars.” 
The weights of Mr. Carpenter’s ox, were as follow. 
(They were taken m the presence of the clerk of the 
market, and a member of the society.) 


Beef, - - - - 16384 lbs. 
Tallow, £ ; 4 - 340 
Hide, - - 147 


He was eight years old; and killed by Tallman and 
Miller, of Philadelphia.—Will any one have the hardi- 
hood to assert, after the oe examples, that 
“ Nature is belittled in the new world.’; 
PROFITABLE COW.+ 
[The following account of the produce of the third and 
fourth years of a cow, is taken from a recent British 
agricultural publication. ] 
The cow calved April 6th, 1807, and the calf was 
sold at fourteen days old. From that time to the 4th 
of February, 1808, the produce was, 

Butter 676 Ibs. and sold for 49 9 

gat 


The milk produced was 5782 quarts, 
* There are two heifers and one bull from this breed 


9 


~ 


Se) 


- 
‘ 








¢ This valuable stock was sold off in March 1793, 
at the following enormous prices, viz : 


of which 5107 quarts sold at ld. 

skimmed. ' 
among the Cattle lately imported from England, into 
this country, by Messrs. Sanders, Smith and Tegarden : 
the bull is two years old, was got by a brother to 





Garrick, 5 years old, 205 guineas. 
Sultan, 2 years old, 210 do. 
Washington, 2 years old, 205 do. 
Young Sultan, 2 years old, 200 do. 
Two yearling bulls, 245 do. 
Bri Beauty, (a cow) 260 do. 
Washington’s mother, in calf, 185 do. 


Comet, the bull that sold for 1000 guineas at the 


above sale. 


t These shows gave origin to those in New England, 


and since to those in New York. 


Society for improving the breed of cattle in Pennsylva- 
nia,” took place. at the tavern lately kept by Peter; 





Deduct expenses, 24 14 2 








2 Neat profit, 45113 1 

rhe 4th year, 1808, she calved on the 23d April, 
— up to the 15th February, 1809, she gave as fo! 
ows: 





Butter 466 lbs, andsold for 1.345 O 
Milk produced was 4219 quarts, of; oe « 
which 3753 was sold at 1d. for 1512 9 
The calf at 17 days old - - 116 0 
The manure, : - - 3s @ 6 
Total produce, 1.54 13 9 


Deduct expenses, 24 14 2 


Neat profit, /29 19 7 





The neat profit of this valuable cow in five years 
was as follows ; 

Ist year, - 142 15 1 
2d year, - 30 16 1 
3d year, 51 13 1 
Ath year, - 29 19 6 
5th year, - 59 17 0 

4215 0 10 


No one will deny that this profit is very great, and 
the above statement proves incontestably, that a good 
milch cow pays a great interest for the extra food al- 
lowed her. 

The following account of the profit of the dairy is 
taken from the work last quoted. 
“ There lives in Somersetshire, a widow, who rents 
fifteen acres of good meadow, at 1.4 per acre; on 
which she keeps ten cows. She has no other concern, 
yet she sells annually from these ten cows, to one 
dealer in Bristol, regularly 6000 Ibs. of cheese; and 
avows that her average income from her little dairy is 
1.270, and she accordingly pays income tax on that 
sum. 





—212c 
TO MAKE A RENNET.* 
Give the calf half a pint of vinegar a short time be- 
fore it is killed; take the curd out of the bag, and 
pick all the hairs out very clean, and salt the curd and 
bag separately. Let them lie 24 hours, turning and 
salting them again, then put the curd into the bag, 
and prick holes in it with a fork. Put on the fire 
pint of white wine, with a handful of Bay leaves, some 
mace, cloves, and allspice; give it a boil, and then 
put it in a clean stone pot, and pour the liquor over 
it. Tie it up close with bladder, and in two or three 
weeks it will be fit for use. 
TO MAKE A CREAM CHEESE.*® 

To one pint of cream, add a teaspoonful of the above 
rennet, put the curd into a cheese vat, and take the whey 
well from it. When it is turned in the vat, put a little 
salt over it, and when the cheese is drying cover it with 
a few nettles or strawberry leaves. 
By some, a cheese made entirely of cream, is deemed 
too rich, and that a better way is to mix the night’s 
cream with the morning’s milk. A brick and a half is 
weight enough to press a cheese. Some persons ripen 
them in hay. 

REMARKS. 

The perfection of every aliment or preparation into 
which a rennet enters, greatly depends upon the excel- 
lence of that article ; for the slightest taint in it will be 
communicated to the preparation of milk in which it is 
used. The above modes of making rennet and cream 
cheese, were communicated by an experienced female 
economist. 


' TO MAKE CIDER WINE, 





During an excursion in the course of last summer, 
for the benefit of that greatest of all blessings, health, 
the editor visited the village of the religious society 
known by the name of the Shakers, at New Lebanon, 
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New-York, and there tasted a very pleasant liquor called 
by them Cider Wine; the receipt for which was dic- 
tated by one of the brethren, and is as follows : 


After the cider is pressed, put the pumice into a tub cep, Mr. Munday, Mr. Knowles, Mr. Wright, Mr 
or vat, cover it with water, and after it has fermented/Honey burn, Mr. Coke, and several others, hoping 


or is nearly done fermenting, press it again, then distil 
the liquor, add three gallons of the produce to one 
barrel of good clear cider of the last running. The 
cider must be made late in the scason; and the new 


compound kept in a cool cellar and bunged tight ; it willitand, and the distance from London, was to pro- 


work a little, but without injury to the liquor, which 
becomes clear and fine. It resembles the French Fron- 
tignac Wine. 





LARGE HOGS.* 

The following is a correct account of the large 
hogs, whose weights and dimensions were given at 
p. 61, volume 2d, of the Archives: 


Ft. In. 
From end of nose to root of thetail, - 8 4 
Round the middle of the bedy - 7 4 
Round the neck close behind the ears, 4 9 
Height, : : . - 3 10 
Weight when dressed, 384 lbs. 
Leat fat, - - 80 


He was four years and ten months old ; and raised 
by Isaac Wheaton, Cumberland county, New Jersey. 
‘This hog was one of a litter of eleven, three of which 
died betore they reached the age of 18 months: the 
other seven averaged 300 lbs. ; before they were 18 
months. The dam weighed 300 lbs. ; the sire when 
dressed weighed 785 lbs. 

In December, 1809, four hogs, raised and fed by 
Elis Wright, of Burlington, New Jersey, were shown 


sions ; 
1 weighed 798 lbs. 
1 


- 770 
1 - 742 
1 - 728 


Ft. In. 

Height of the largest, + - 3 8 

Length from the snout to the root of tail, 9 6 

Girth round the body, . - 8 8 
The others were nearly of the same sizes. They 
were part of a litter of eighteen, of the English and 
Guinea breeds, Four or five, killed at eleven months 
old, weighed nearly 400 lbs. The sow when fat 


great influence of the size of the female on the size 


of the progeny. The above hogs were clean looking'be slaughtered when under two years old, and sold 


animals, almost white, and without that slouch look! 
that large hogs commonly have. 

Benjamin Hamlen, of Tiverton, Rhode Island,| 
killed a hog in August, 1810, that weighed when 
dressed, 725 Ibs. ‘The animal was two years six 
months old. 


tel 


[From the English Agricultural Magazine.) 


‘ Having seen the general stock of the breeders 
and graziers in this country, and thinking the cattle 
to be very deficient in quality for the land they were 
grazed upon, and thinking it to be not only my dut 
to collect all the information I could for the consi- 
deration of the Honourable Board of Agriculture; 
but to extend that information as much as possible, 
that it might through the medium of that honoura- 
ble Board, be extended to the general improvement 
of the breed of cattle in the country of Rutland, and 
thus tend to the national advantage; I, with this 
view, made a tour into Leicestershire, extending it 
into Derbyshire, examining all the breeds of the best 
long horned cattle I could find in those two counties, 
as they are some of the best breeders of that kind 
of stock there, that are to be found in the united 
kingdoms. From the zeal which J, almost in every 

rt of this county, discovered in the breeders for an 
improvement of their cattle, I certainly entered with 
greater spirit into the endeavour to make my opinion 


; ; lenged them, which caused Mr. Prince 
weighed 250 lbs. The boar was small—anotherme from whence he had the breed. The first calf 
proof, in addition to those before adduced, of the'which the bull (I have above-mentioned as having 


7 weights to different people, and produced 49 stone 


as — as possible, by combining my own ideas, 
with the judgment and ideas of men of such ability 
as breeders as the following: Mr. Astley, Mr. Prin- 


thereby so to mature my own judgment as to be en- 
abled to speak more decisively and correctly of the 
best means of improving the stock in the country. 
The grand object here, owing to the nature of the 


cure that kind of stock which should come quicker 
to perfection ; being well convinced that long horned 
cattle are the most adapted to this end, I therefore 
ursued the track for them I have above-mentioned, 
rom the view of Mr. Munday’s cattle, I have to 
observe they are truly complete, though not large, 
yet such as I have for a long time thought the best, 
from their aptitude to fatten more quickly at all 
ages. The strongest proof of the perfection of Mr. 
unday’s cattle, is from his large park being near 
to Derby ; for the conveniency of the inhabitants 
thereof, he takes in from 50 to 60 cows, and amongst 
this great number, there was not one amongst them 
which had the appearance of being in, what may be 
termed, a fattening condition, whilst those of Mr. M. 
were all thriving, and greater part fat. This was 
the most convincing proof of their value, the other 
cows being of a great variety of breeds. 1 was also 
shown a cow of Mr. M’s. which has given 14lbs. of 
butter per week, which in a cow of her great in- 
clination to fatten, was very astonishing ; but I am 
of opinion, from the latter circumstance, that the 
cow could not continue to do it for any length of 
time. ‘lhe cattle which I saw at Mr. Princep’s are 








saw, being remarkably long, noble, and grand 
beyond conception ; some of the cows belonging to 
the dairy must weigh from 80 to 90 stone, 14lbs. to 
the stone, which has astonished me more than any 
thing l ever saw. ‘To substantiate the merits of Mr. 
Princep’s cattle, and to show that I am not singular 
in my opinion of them, I have only to say, that he 
has refused 500 guineas for a two year old bull, and 
1500 guineas for the use of his best bull to 30 cows. 
The breed is originally that of Mr. Fenwick, of 
Westmoreland, from whose stock, in the early 5 
of my time, I bought a bull ; and so strongly do Mr. 
Princep’s cattle retain the features, that I chal- 
to inform 





bought) got, happening a misfortune, was obliged to 


5 lb. of meat, 141b, to the stone. I only make this 
remark, to show that like is pretty sure to get like, 
and what may be done with care and attention 
Mr. Princep told me he had received great benefit 
from a bull of Mr. Fowler’s breed. Mr. Astley’s 
stock is supposed, in size and perfection, to be be- 
tween Mr. Munday’s and Mr. Princep’s’ At Mr 
Knowles’ I was shown a Fre dairy of cows, and a 
lvery good bull. At Mr. Wright’s a good bull. Mr, 
Coke showed me a very good dairy of cows, and 
some very promising young bulls. Mr. Honeyburn 
showed me what I think a very dairy of cows, 
and a very fat prize bull, which is to be killed about 
Christmas against a Hereford bull. Having thus 
briefly related what I saw in those counties, I now 
come to give my opinion upon what cross I should re- 
commend to the breeders of this county, which is in 
favour of the long horned bull and Yorkshire cow, 
which from different trials and experiments, I know 
to be inferior to none, except it be the cross of the 
long horned bull and Hereford cow, which from 
spy to perfection sooner than the Yorkshire cow, 
is on that account preferable ; the Yorkshire kird, 
either oxen or cows, requiring age before they ar- 
rive at perfection, so far the Hereford cow wou'd 
be more advantageous ; but as it would be ee 
more expensive as a general improvement, the first 
must here have the preference. But even the lon 


in Philadelphia, of the following weights and dimen- arge, and certainly very superior to any other} 





cular alteration in the cows, would be attended with 
advantages beyond calculation almost ; but to those 
breeders who wish to attend to profit, the York- 
shire cow will be far preferable; and in the choice 
of them, I should advise particular attention to be 
paid to milk, and even to have some form given up 
in them to this very profitable article. It would 
suit the breeders in Rutland very well to buy in 
Yorkshire heifers ; and after taking in two or three 
calves, fatten them, and buy in fresh ones. Uf a 
person wished to establish a breed, it would be pro- 
per to put the offspring of the short horned cow and 
the long horned bul! to a short horned bull, if he 
wished to keep up size and milk ; but to the long 
horned bull, if for flesh and early proof. I am in- 
clined to think, that a large animal, with an apti- 
tude to fatten, will, on fair keep, be as soon fattened 
as one of a much smaller size ; for either Mr. Mun- 
day’s or Mr. Astley’s cows, were, I think, as well 
kept as Mr. Princep’s. Mr. Tomlin of Edithwes- 
ton, showed me a polled Yorkshire cow, of a much 
larger size than any I had seen in Rutland, and she 
was, though she had been milked during the sum- 
mer, much fatter than any I had seen, and the land 
certainly not so good. Now, though I am of opinion 
that animals ought to be chosen according to the 
strength of the land, especially where it is of a very 
good quality ; yet I have met with many instances 
on land of but middling quality, where a large ani- 
mal inclined to fatten, will improve as much, and in 
as little time as a smaller one ; of which this cow is 
a proof, and corroborates with what I have above 
stated. Iam of opinion, that the large Durham ox 
did not eat more food to raise him to that enormous 
size, than some others would to bring them to half 
the size or weight at the same age. Nor isit at all 
probable, that Mr. Lambert of Leicester, who ar- 
rived to such an astonishing weight, had eaten more 
food than Powell the celebrated pedestrian, who 
was a very thin man. - From these observations, the 
natural conclusion is, that an animal for the shambles 
is seldom too large if he has an aptitude to fatten, 
and that much depends on the constitution of an 
animal in this respect. In my journey in Leicester- 
shire I saw an ox, the property of T. M. Phillips, 
Esq. of Garendon, of the following dimensions : 

Height on the shoulder, . 16 hands 14 inches 


Length from nose end totailend, 10 feet 64 inches 
Ditto from top of head to tail, 8 feet 11 inches 
Girth, - - : : 10 feet S34inches 
Breadth across the loins, - 2 feet 11linches 
Breadth across the chest, - 3 feet 2 inches 
Width between the fore legs, 1 foot 94 inches 


Note.—On holding down his head, he measured 9 
feet 10 inches from head to tail. 

This ox was bred by T. M. Phillips, Esq. got by a 
bull of Mr. Honeyburn’s, of the long horned Leices- 
ter kind, out of a short horned cow of the Yorkshire 
breed—Aged six years; his computed weight 
twenty-four score per quarter; has never had any 
corn, oil cake, or cabbage ; was stall-fed the last year 
on tares and grass in part, but chiefly with hay of a 
Coarse quality.’ 

We shall be glad to have the opportunity of ex 
amining other County Reports, from the practical 
pen of Mr. Parkinson. 





[ From the English Agricultural Magazine. } 
CATTLE. 


Breeds.—“ The different kinds of cattle bred in 
England, are the short-horned, the Devonshire, the 
long-horned, and the wild cattle. 

“‘ The short horned kind have been long established 
over the whole country; the other kinds are found 
only in the hands of a few individuals, who have in- 
troduced them with a laudable view of comparing 
their merits with the established breed of the coun- 
try. 

‘i Their colour is much varied, but they are mostly 
an agreeable mixture of red and white. From their 
being in many places called the Dutch breed, it is pro- 








* Archives, vol. 3. 


horned bull introduced in this country, and no parti- 


bable they were originally brought from the continent, 
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~« They have been much improved of late years, by|should be rather long; and, as it is designed by nature 


the exertions and attention of enterprising breeders, 
who have already improved them so far, as to be sold 
fat to the butchers at three years and half old. The 
weight of the carcase is in general trom 60 to 80 stone, 
(14 lb. to the stone,) but there are instances of indivi- 
duals attaining much greater weight. 

“ The long horns have been introduced from the im- 
proved stocks of the Midiand counties, at different 
times, and by different breeders, but have in most in- 
stances given way again to the improved breed of short 
horns.” 

** Hiring bulls for the season is practised in England : 
as high as 50 guineas have been paid for a bull of the 
short horned breed for one season, and from three to 
five guineas given for serving a cow; but the more com- 
mon premium is a guinea,” 

* Breeding Young Cattle is practised in almost every 
part of the country. Upon the large farms, cows are 
kept more for this purpose than the profit of dairying. 
There are instances of fifty or sixty calves being brought 
up one season, by one farmer, who did not milk more 
than fifteen cows. Culves are certainly best reared with 
milk ; and where such numbers are bred, many differ- 
ent things have been mixed with, or substituted for, this 
nutritive and natural diet : oats and bean meal, o:l-cake, 
linseed, boiled turnips, &c. are used, and have their va- 
rious advocates; but linseed is most approved; eggs 
are excellent for mixing in the calf’s food ; wien cheap 
in the spring, perhaps they cannot be better employeil. 
In the sammer the calves are turned to grass, and in the 
first winter get turnips and siraw, After being a year 
old, they are kept in summer on coarse pasture ; and in 
winter on straw only.’ 

Dairy Management of Northumberland :—* This 
county cannot boast of its daifies ; those who live in the 
vicinity of Newcastle, and other populous places, 
make a handsome return by the sale of milk, fresh 
butter, &c. but upon most of the large farms in this 
county dairies are not held in much est:mation.” 

Grazing Cattle. ‘ Oxen are mostly grazed in the 
eastern part of the county, and a few in the vicinity of 
Whittingham ; they are bought in May or June, and 
sold as they become ready to supply the large fleets of 
colliers and other trading vessels belonging to New- 
castle, Shields, Sunderland, Harley and Blythe. 

“Some few graziers buy only such oxen as are in 
forward condition, by having got turnips in the spring, 
those generally go off in June, and are followed by 
cows, heifers, or kyloes, of which those that do not get 
fat on the pasture, to be sold through the summer, are 
put upon “ fogs’’ (aftermaths,) and sold in November 
and December. ‘The cows are also bought in the spring 
months, and are chiefly used for home consumption. 
The kyloes are bought at Falkirk trysts (“ meetings’’) 
or at Newcastle fair, in the autumn, and wintered upon 
coarse rough ground, or straw, (sometimes a few tur 
nips are given in spring,) and are sold all through the 
summer, as they become fit for the butcher, to supply 
Newcastle, and other markets.—Those that are ready 
to go off in June, always leave the most profit, beef 
being frequently sold at that season for a shilling a stone 
more than the ordinary prices. 

“The profit of grazing, like all other speculations, 
varies with circumstances ; but we believe that we may 
venture to average it at 3/. or 3/. 10s. for keeping on 
grass from May-day to Michaelmas. Cows, in general, 
leave more than oxen, in proportion to their weight ; 
but they are subject to disorders of the udder, that fre- 
quently reduce the profit, and deter many people from 


grazing them.” 


From an English Treatise on Live Stock. 


OF BLACK OR NEAT CATTLE. 


As the male of every species is the principal in the 
breed and generation, we shall first give an account 
of that form or shape, as also of those qualities which 
are essential to the constituting of a perfect animal ; 
and afterwards specify the principal breeds found in 
this island, together with such practical remarks on neat 
cattle in general, as may prove beneficial to the youn 
farmer or grazicr. 

A bull, then, ought to be the most handsome of hi 
kind; he should be tall and well made; his head 











to be the chief instrument both of offence and of de- 
fece, it ought to present every mark of strength ; his 
horns rather long, clean and bright; his larve black 
eyes lively and protuberant; his forehead broad and 
close set, with short curled hair; his ears iong anc 

thin, hairy within and without; muzzle fine ; nostrils 
wide and open; neck strong and muscular, not incum- 
bered with a coarse wreathy skin, but firm rising with 
a gentle curve from the shoulders, tapering to that part 
where it is connected with the head ; the dewlay large, 
thin, and hairy. Farther, his shoulders be deep, high, 
and moderately broad at the top; the bosom open; 
breast large, and projecting well before his legs; 
back straight and broad, even to the setting on of the 
tail, which should not extend far up the roof, but be 
strong ard deep, with much lank hair on the under 
part of it; ribs broad and circular, rising one above 
another, so that the last rib shail be rather the highest; 
the fore thighs s'rong and muscular, tapering gradually 
to the knees; the belly deep, straight, and also taper- 
ing a little to the hind thighs, which should be large 
and square ; the roof wide, particularly over the chine 
and Aips or hooks ; the legs straight, short jointed, full 
of sinews, clean, and fine boned; knees round, big, 
and straight ; feet distant one from another, not broad, 
nor turning in but easily spreading; hoofs long and 
hollow ; the hide not hard, or stubborn to the touch, 
the hair uniformly thick, short, curled, and a soft tex- 
ture; and the body long, deep, and round, filling well 
up to the shoulder and into the groin, so as to form what 
has not improperly been termed a round, or darrel-like 
carcase. 

The bull attains the age of puberty generally at the 
end of from twelve months to two years; but it is ad- 
visable to restrain him from the propagation of his spe- 
cies until he has arrived at his full growth, which is 
about four years; for, if this animal be suffered to 
breed earlier than three years, the stock is liable to 
degenerate. Nor ought more than twenty cows to be 
allotted to one buil, or this animal be permitted to serve 
more than two cows in one day. 

The bull, as well as the cow and ox, generally lives 
about fourteen years; but the progress of decay is usu- 
ally perceptible after he has attained the age of ten 
years, 


FROM PIIT’S SURVEY OF STAFFORDSHIRE, 


May 20, 1794, viewed the Cow stock of Mr. Prin- 
cep of Croxhall, I shall just observe, that they are 
of the long horn breed, and by long attention have 
been brought to a very great degree of superiority, 
large thick hair and well made, with a pretty good 
show for milking, and such a disposition to fatten, 
that Mr. Princep observes the young stock are obliged 
to be almost starved by short pasturage, otherwise they 
run fat and never stand the bull—the cows give upon 
an average about eight quarts of milk each, which 
the owner thinks equal from its superior quality to a 
much greater quantity from inferior breeds. Mr. Prin- 
cep’s bull named Bright, which always has and will 
invariably be kept for his own stock, is a majestic, 
noble animal, large, thick, heavy in the valuable points, 
with the least imaginable proportion of offal; a skin 
handling soft and sleek. This majestic animal is so 
gentle and docile, that three or four persons at once 
might handle him without the least sign of ferocity - 
even notice on his part—Bright-Eye, the son of Bright, 
now three years old, is a beautiful and most com- 

lete animal, and it requires a person of superior 
skill to that which I possess, to find a single fault in 
him. 





[FROM JOHNSON’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY,] 


PRESERVATION OF BUTTER. 


One part of Loaf Sugar, one part refined Salt Petre, 
two parts of the best pure Salt are to be pulverized 
together, and kept for use ; one ounce of this to be} 
mixed thoroughly with 16 oz. of the butter as soon as 
it is freed from the butter-milk; it is then to be put 
into a close and perfectly clean dry vessel, from which 
e air isto be carefully excluded, and it will remain 
good for many years. 





Im 


ENGLISH CHEESE. 


According to Parkinson, the Stilton is made of the 
curds from sour and sweet milk mixed together, and 
the whey pressed lightly out; and the richness de- 
pends in some measure on the quantity of cream.—It 
is afterwards turned often, and not dried too quickly. 
Cheshire cheese is made of new milk, and its ricl 
flavour and mellowness are owing to an addition of 
sweet beef suet, or any other, which is poured into 
and mixed with the curd with a sufficient quantity o! 
salt to keep it from rancidity. It is found that the hot- 
ter any kind of Cheese is put together, the sounder it 
will be ; and the colder you put it together, the richer 
it is, and the sooner it will decay. 





Extract of a letter from Henny Cray, Esq. to Messy: 
Smith, Sanders, and Tegarden, dated 
Wasatneton, Sept. 13, 1817. 

** When at Baltimore, 1 went to see the cattle given 
to Mr. Patterson by Mr. Coke, and brought over from 
England this spring. They are blood red, without a 
particle of white about them, except the tip ends oi 
their tails, most beautifully formed, somewhat of the 
symmetry of deer, smooth soft skins, but very small 
indeed, not so large as our native breed. Their excel. 
lence is said to consist in the docility and nimbleness 
of the Oxen of that breed, and the richness of the milk, 
of which however they do not give much.” 


é? An Omission Discovered. 





The readers of the first volume of this Journal wil! 
recollect, that it contained a number of beautiful and 
instructive essays, headed “A Treatise on AGRt- 
cULTURF,” attributed to General Armstrong.—We were 
under the impression until this moment, that all ot 
them had been copied; but reviewing them just now 
in a Pamphlet form, it is discovered that the three Jast 
were omitted. Whether these ever appeared in the 
Albany Argus, from which we copied the others—or 
whether we overlooked them is not now material to our 
object. 

The following are the heads of the numbers alread 
published :— 


Sec. 1. Of the rise and progress of .*zriculture. 
II. Of the actual state of Agriculture in Europe. 
Wl. Theory of Vegetation. 
IV. Of the analysis of Soils, and the agricultural re 
lations between Soils and Plants. 
Of practical agriculture and its necessary imple- 
ments. 
Of Manures—their management and application. 
Of Tillage, and the principles on which it i 
Sounded. 
Of a Rotation of Crops, and the principles on 
which it is founded. 
Of the plants recommended for a course of crops, 
(in the preceding section) and their culture. 
Of other plants useful in a rotation of crops, and 
adapted to our climate. 
Of Meadows. 
The numbers omitted are, 
Sec. Xl. Of Orchards. 
XII. Of Farm Cattle. 
XIV. Of the Dairy.—The first of which is now 
given. 


¥. 
Vi. 
Vil. 
Vill. 
1X. 
X. 
XI, 


Treatise on Agriculture. 


Section XII. 


OF ORCHARDS. 


These are generally composed of Apple, Pear, 
Peach and Cherry trees, The Apple has been known 
from the most remote antiquity, and from the names 
iven to it, would appear to have been a native of 
any different countries. (1) 





(1) The Syrian, Scanian, Pelusian, &c. About one 


hundred years before Christ, the Romans began to call 
them after particular men who had been instrumental 
in reraoving them—as the Appian, or Pomme D’Api of 
the French, after Claudius Appius. 
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this fruit, in Europe, were multiplied to the number 
of forty-six, (2) and it is not to be doubted, but that 
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quences which follow a want of analogy between the 


—- = —EEEeEeEEeEee————eEeee= = - 
About the close of the 15th century, the varieties offin pursuing that mode of supply, to encounter thejwill much depend, are yet unnoticed, we will begin 


tricks and blunders of nurserymen, and the ill conse-| 


with these; and, 
Ist. Of the sol chosen for your intended orchard.— 


four additional centuries have much increased thisjsoil in which the plants were raised and that to whichi[t is generally admitted, that fruit trees do well in a 
amount. While, however, the line was lengthening|they are to be transferred. The first step, therefore|warm, friable, moist and deep soil: that they suc. 
in this direction, it was shortening in another; forjtowards obtaining a good orchard, is to create a goodjceed but indiff-rently in one that is cold and stiff, and 
according to the philosophy of the present day, vege-lnursery. ‘The situation most favourable for this, is althat they altogether fail in one either very dry or very 


tables like animals, perish not only individually, but by 
whole races.(3) 

The uses of the apple are various. Besides those 
of the table, it yields the well known liquor called 
cider: which is again convertible into brandy. We 
have, in our country, orchards which annually pro- 
duce from five to eight hundred dollars. In the view 
of profit, therefore, fruit is an important object to the 
argiculturist. 

The Pear, is less difficult with regard to soil, than 
the apple tree. We have seen it grow well in light 
sand; and a part of Normandy, called Bocage, (the 
soil of which is a stiff clay) is renowned for its pears 
and for a liquor called Perry, made from their 
juices.(4) 

Olivier de Serres counted sixty-two varieties of the 
pear, and according to the treatise of M. Van Mons, 
published in 1808, the number then cultivated in Fu- 
rope, amounted to more than six Aundred. Of these, 
we shall name a few, in the order in which they ri- 
pen. The Muscat L’Allemand, in May ; the St, John 
and the Bergamot of Holland, in June; the Petit 
Muscat and the Cuisse Madame, in July; the Salviat 
and the Bon Chretien d’Ete Musque, in August ; the 
Beurre Gris, in September; the Bergamot Suisse and 
Messire Jean, in October; the Bon Chettien Ture 
and the fall Bergamot, in November; the Chasserais, 
the Beurre D’hiver, the Merveille D’hiver, the Ver- 
gouleuse, the St. Germain and the Sarrussian, in De- 
cember.(5) 

The Cherry tree, is said to have been first brought 
to Europe by Lucullus, from Asia Minor. A Ger- 
man ameteur (the Bdron de Truckless) has brought 
together, in his garden in Franconia, sixty jive species 
of it. Besides the raw fruit, the cherry is much em- 
ployed in confitures, and gives also three liquors in 
much request—the Kirschenwasser of Germany, the 
Marrasquin of Venice, and a distilled but unferment- 
ed liquor of the Rhine, having nothing in it spiritu- 
ous, and retaining only the watery and aromatic parts 
of the fruit. The cherry tree dreads cold or wet soils, 
nor does it succeed well in those which are either hot 
or dry. Its outer skin differs, in its organization, 
from that of other trees; the fibres are longer and 
stronger, and sometimes so bind the woody part as to 
obstruct its growth. Hence the practice of makin 
shallow and longitudinal cuts through the outer bark : 
a practice, however, which like pruning, ought to 
be skilfully performed, otherwise the wound becomes 
gummy, cankerous and incurable. 

The Peach tree is a native of Persia, where it grows 
without cultivation. Its varieties are very numerous ; 
all of which are much influenced by climate and soil. 
In Europe, it is only in the south of France, in Italy 
and in Spain, where you find peaches that have reach- 
ed the perfection of which this fruit is susceptible ; 
and in similar climates here we may, no doubt, have; 
fruit equally good. Our own climate (that of New 
York) does not appear to be favourable to its produc- 
tion. Our trees are often sickly, and our peaches 
generally sour and watery, and entirely destitute of 
that aro na, which forms the great excellence of this 
fruit. After these general remarks, we proceed to 
what is more particularly the object of this section. 

It has been said, and we think with much good 
sense, that “every farmer ought to raise his own 
trees,” because, besides the risk, inconvenience and 
expense of bringing our plants from abroad, we have 





(2) See Olivier de Serres. 
(3) See Davy’s Elements. 
(4) When made without the addition of water, Per- 


ry is an excellent liquor, and keeps well in bottles. 
(5) We offer this list as a direction to those who 
may wish to obtain the best succession of crops, and 


piece of level ground, defended from cold and violent|wet; but a fact less known, though not less establish- 
winds, either by natural or artificial means, andjed is, that the sub-soil has a powerful influence on 
which in composition is neither wet nor dry, and of|the health and prosperity of plants, If this be rock, 
only middling fertility. This condition of the soiljor what is called hard pan, (whatever be the surtace,) 
is a circumstance of much importance, and ought tothe tree and its fruits are much deteriorated—no: 
be rigorously observed, because the vessels of young|will the remedy, sometimes resorted to, of cutting 
trees, growing in rich soils, take a size proportionedjoff the pivot or plunging-root, and leaving the tree to 
to the quantity of sap they receive and circulate, andjstibsist by those which are merely lateral, be sufficient. 
if their situation be changed for the worse, the quan-|[t may palliate, but it does not cure. 

tity of the sap being necessarily diminished, the ves-| 2d. Next to soil, caposition is most important. In 
sels become rigid and unhealthy, and unable to carryjthis climate, northern and western expositions are 
to the extremity of the branches the nourishment re-jbad, because the tree has least time for veretation— 
quired by them. The ground, selected on thesejbecause its juices are less concocted, and because. it 
principles) must be securely fenced, thoroughiyjis itself most exposed to the action of high winds,— 
ploughed and harrowed, freed from stones and the/These remarks will sufficiently indicate why eastern 
roots of perennial plants, and then thrown up_ intojand southern expositions are favourable, and ought to 
three or four feet ridges, on which you will sow andjbe preferred. But the rule these facts suggest cannot 
cover your apple and pear seed, and plant your cherry|be made absolute, since many persons occupy only the 
and peach stones. It will not be useful to roll the}:orthern and western sides of hills. in these situa- 
beds for the purpose of bringing the soil and the|tions, therefore, the course most approved by theory 
seeds every where into contact; after which theyljand experience is, to plant only trees which are late in 
may by covered with clean straw for the winter. Injtorming or maturing their fruit. 


the spring your young apple and pear trees will show 
themselves, after them your cherries and peaches. 
The treatment to all will be the same; they must be 
thinned to the distance of fifteen or twenty inches 
from each other, kept perfectly free from weeds, and, 


3d. The preparation of the soil is not to be neglect- 
ed, and any summer crop in rows, and well cultivated, 
forms a good one. With these remarks we return to 
our general head of planting. 

The form in which your trees stand, is not matter 





if the weather be hot and dry, occasionally watered,jof indifference. The Quincuna is recommended, as 
They require only a repetition of this process, withgiving to them that position which is relatively best ; 
the addition of a little careful pruning, till they have|but the Caize (straight lines intersecting each other) 
attained the height of seven or eight feet, when they|better admitting the movements of the plough, is 
are fit for grafting. It is generally known, that byjgenerally preferred. Whichever of the two be adopt- 
this operation we continue any given species of fruited, the holes indicated in a former part of this sec- 
—but a fact with which the public is less acquainted tion, must be made accordingly, and ought to be six 
is, that if the graft be also grafted, the product isifeet wide and as many long and two feet deep. The 
improved both in quantity and quality; and it is tojadvantages of these will abundantly repay the extra 
be presumed will continue to improve under every labour they require, as we find by M. Chalumeau’s ex- 


new and similar operation. Grafts, to be well chosen, 
should be taken from wood of the present year, from 
young and healthy races, and accommodated to the 
future use of the fruit. If, for instance, your object 
be cider-making, you will take your grafts from the 
Crab or the Redstreak: and if for barrelling, from 
th¢ Pippin, the Spitzenberg, the Greening or the 
Swaur. 
will not be expected that we should go into a disser- 
tation upon that art, nor to elucidate the many divi- 
sions and subdivisions, which technical men have 
made of it.(6) It is enough for us to say, that of all 
these different modes, the scion and the s/it is the 
simplest and the best. When your grafts have ac- 
quired some inches in length, it may be well to rub 
off all the buds which have pushed Je/ow them on the 
stem, and perhaps a few of those which have appear- 
ed above them, (7) and if the grafts themselves put 
out any lateral shoots, spare them till the succeeding 
year, when you are called to re-graft such as have 
failed, and to furnish props to those which are feeble, 
or crooked, or ill-directed. 





Bosc, Michaux, &c. &c. 

(7) Many grafts are annually lost, by removing the 
upper buds, shoots and limbs. It throws too much 
nourishment. into the graft, which dies of repletion. 
Having omitted in the text to say any thing of the 
different stem employed in grafting, we here remark, 
what all amateurs in fruit trees ought to know, that 
scions, whether of apple or pear trees, grafted on 
quince stocks, give fairer fruit and much sooner, than 





sf 


have, therefore, retained the names under which the 
are known abroad. 


short lived. 


As we but speak of grafting incidently, it! 


ilperiments on peach trees, frora which we make the 
following extract: “ Forr peach trees resembling 
each other, as to size and vigour of growth, as much 
\as possible, were planted. No. 1, in a hole three feet 
square ; No. 2,in a hole two feet square, and Nos, 3 
and 4, in holes eighteen inches square. The soil 
and exposition similar. No. 1, has every year given 


the trees now are as follows; the stem of No. 1, 18 
feet high and eight inches in circumference; that of 
INo. 2, 9 feet high and 54 inches in circumference ; 
No. 3, 6 feet high and 3 inches 8 lines in circumfer- 
lence, and No. 4, 54 feet high and 3 inches in circum 
ference.” Here is a difference between the largest and 
smallest of 5 inches in circumference and 124 feet in 
jheight—a most decisive proof of the advantages of 
itrenching. (8) 

When the holes are thus provided, and at a dis- 
itance not less than 30 feet from each other, and a 
iportion of the soil (mixed with marle, the mud ot 
|ponds or bog-earth) returned to them, you may then 
begin to take up your young trees from the nursery, 





Planting is the next operation in the process; butjand in doing this you must be careful not te wound 
as some preliminary measures, on which its successjor otherwise injure their roots, or their bark; nor 


must they suffer any topping or pruning. ‘Three 
hands are necessary to planting; one to place and 


(6) The two grand divisions are by approach and by allign the trees, and the others to fill in the remain- 
scion. Their varieties and sub-varieties, nearly a hun-ling part of the earth mixed as above-mentioned. It 
dred, are known by the names of ancients and modernsinow only remains to fix short poles (technically called 
—as Varro, Virgil, Columella, Malherbes, Duhamel,|ytors) near them, to which they may be tied, and by 


means of which their true vertical position may be 
preserved. 

The year after planting, and in the month of Fe- 
bruary, when there is no circulation of sap, you will 
do well to begin to give to the heads of your young 
trees that form which you wish them ultimately to 





(8) The apple, the pear, and the cherry, occupy 





if grafted on apple or pear stocks—but the trees areling more room than the peach, require proportionate 


trenches. 


the most abundant crops, and the relative sizes of 
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take. 
always taking care to lop off those branches which do 
already, or may hereafter, cross others having a pro- 
per direction. This proper direction will be gene-| 
rally horizontal, but with a slight curve; an opinion 
requiring, perhaps, a little explanation. All straight 
branches produce what are usually termed gourmands,| 
(or gluttons,) giving little if any fruit themselves, and 
exceedingly exhausting the tree. Curved branches, 
on the other hand, rarely produce gourmands ; and) 
when the season is favourable, give much fruit. ‘The| 
observation of these facts, made long since, and pro-) 
hably growing out of the management of espaliers, first! 
suggested the practice of bending straight branches} 
by artificial means. ‘The effect entirely justified the} 
theory: these straight and barren branches, bent into 
nearly half a circle, (9) changed their character with 
their shape, and became very productive. But there 
is a time for this, as for all other things, and unless 
the experiment be began about the first of July, and 
continued to September, it will fail; because it is only 
within that period that fruit buds are formed.(1) 

As your trees advance in age, they will require 
pruning. Suckers must be removed, and dead and 
dying limbs taken off. For this purpose a hand-saw, 
a chissel, a mallet and a gardener’s knife are the in- 
struments to be used: all others must be proscribed, 
and particularly the axe, which, in the hands of folly 
and ignorance, has been so mischievous to fruit trees. 
Wounds, if large, should always be covered from 





‘The more circular you make them the better,/ 


DIRECTIONS FOR BREWING 
With Needham and Co’s Patent Portable Fami- 
ly Brewing Machine. 


As the, attainment of good Malt Liquor great- 
ly depends upon the quality of the materials 
from which it is produced, it may be useful to 
give a few general instructions for distinguish- 
ing the quality of malt and hops, of which it 
should be only composed; but considerable 
practice being requisite to form a ready judg- 
ment, it will generally be more safe to buy them 
of some reputable dealer. 

Ma.r.—To judge of the quality of malt, you 
must chew it, and if sweet, tender, and mealy, 
with a brisk full flavour, it is good ; in coloured 





malt particular care should be taken that it is 


neither smoky nor burnt.* 





drying winds, from moisture, and even from air. In 
gummy trees, as the peach or the cherry, this pre-| 
caution is indispensable, and the neglect of it a dis-| 
grace, since the best covering is that composed of; 
cow dung and clay—materials costing nothing, and al- 
ways at hand, 

On this subject we have but one other rule to give : 
and that is, to open the ground about the roots of 
vour trees in the fall, to the influences of the air, rain 
and frost. The last of these, besides promoting ve- 


TART 
a 


tH 





getation, destroys many insects in the curyuaiie state, 
which, if left undisturbed, would in the spring be} 
very injurious. Another part of the same rule is, to) 
cover with straw in the spring, the ground you make) 
bare in the fall; the object of which is to prevent 
evaporation by intercepting the rays of the sun, and| 
thu8 securing to the roots the moisture necessary to) 
their welfare. 

} 


(9) More than half a circle will obstruct the cir- 
culation of sap and destroy the limb. 

(1) The circulations of the sap is then slowest.— 
See Art. Courbour, Nouveau Cours d’Agriculture, 
Vol. iv. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 

The “ Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture,” at a late meeting, passed a reso-' 
lution to recommend the use of Malt Liquors, in 
preference to ardent Spirits, on farms—~and| 
appointed the subscribers a committee to pro- 
cure and publish directions to enable farmers 
to brew beer. They have accordingly the 
pleasure to send a pamphlet published by the; 
proprietors of a patent English brewing appara- 
tus, which was imported by a gentleman of Phi- 
ladelphia ; and also some directions by an emi- 
nent brewer, to enable families to brew beer 
with the common household utensels. The ap- 
paratus was tried last year by one of our mem- 
bers, and found to answer perfectly. It was 
imported with the view to general utility, not 
to private profit, and we understand may be 
purchased at first cost.* 

RICHARD PETERS, 

JAMES MEASE, 

ROBERTS VAUX, 

ISAAC C,. JONES. 

Philadelphia, June 1820. 


| 


Committee. 


the perforated cylinder, (see the plate, figure 
D,) aswill three parts fill it, taking care that 
none goes into the centre, (which centre should 
be covered, (4ut only) while putting the malt 


tween the cylinder and boiler. The malt being 
put in, through the centre as much more 
cold water as will just cover the malt, then 
make the fire good, and in one hour after stir 
‘he malt well up with a strong mashing stick 
for about ten minutes, so that every particle of 
malt may be divided from the other: let the 





* The Editors will direct where it may be seen. 


* Malt, previous to being ground, should be passed 


in, and when mashing the malt,) nor any be-| 


Hops should be of a bright colour, free from 
green leaves, of a quick pungent smell, and 
glutinous quality, which will be discoverable 
by their adhering together, and by rubbing them 
in the hands. New hofis are preferable to old, 
after Christmas. 

Zo brew ale with table beer after, from the 
same malt and hofis.—The malt should be pale, 
sweet, and tender, ground coarse, and the hops 
of a pale bright colour and glutinous qualities. 

If the ale is for present use, 3? of a pound of 
hops to each bushel of malt will be sufficient, 
but for store ale use one pound per bushel. 

The machine being placed ready for use as 
described in the plate, figure G.t put into it as 
much cold water as will cover the perforated 
bottom of the extracting cylinder, and light the 
fire; then put as much coarse ground malt into 
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heat increase to 180 degrees, which you must 
ascertain by holding the thermometer a minute 
in the centre part of the machine, and when at 
180 degrees of heat, stir the malt again, and af- 


¢ The smoke pipe, with an upright elbow, about 3 
or 4 feet, must be placed on the projecting neck of 
the fire-place, and with a return elbow, convey the 
smoke through a hole, cut in the brick flue to receive 
it; by this method the fire will draw well, 

If any smoke should come from between the boiler 
and fire-place, a little dry sand being dropped into 
the cavity will prevent it. When the brewing is over, 
take off the smoke pipe and shake ont the soot, 
which will ensure the fire drawing lively the next 





through a screen, or sieved, to remove the dust. 


brewing. 
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ter this second stirring, try the heat, and ifjhead has this appearance, draw off the beerjdraw it off into the casks, which must be kept 
then at 180 degrees, damp the fire well with/free from the yeast and bottoms into a clean/filled full, and when done working, put into 
some wet ashes to prevent the heat of the mash|cask, which must be filled full,* and when donejeach cask a handful of dry hops bung it down 
from increasing, and in three hours and a half/working, put in a handful of dry hops, bung it\tight, and put it into a cool cellar. Tap it in 
from the time of lighting the fire, draw off the/down.tight, and stow it in a cool cellar. ‘Thisja week, or as soon as fine. 


wort very gently that it may run fine, and put 
it into one of the coolers, and put all the hops 


ale will be fit to tap in 3 or 4 weeks. General Remarks.—The season for brewing 


The second wort for table beer should be putjsound keeping beer, is from October to May. 


(rubbing them through your hands to break the/from the coolers with yeast and sediment intol| Al Beer should be stored in cool cellars or 
lumps) on the top of the wort to keep it hot tilljan upright cask, with the cover off or top head|vaults, and kefit as much as possible from the 
the time for returning it into the machine forjout, as not exceeding 60 degrees of heat, and asjcommon atmosphere ; and in drawing beer from 
boiling ; having drawn off this ale wort, put into}soon as you perceive a brown yeast on the sur-ja cask, if necessary lo raise the vent-peg, it should 


the machine through the centre as much more 





face, draw it off free from the yeast and bottoms|be carefully tightened as soon as the beer is 


cold water as will cover the grains, brisken thejinto a clean cask, which must be kept filled full,|drawn. 
fire, and in half an hour stir up the malt forjand when working, put in a handful of dry hops When beer is intended to be kept many 


about ten minutes, and make it 180 degrees of 


bung it down tight, and stow it in a cool cellar./months the bungs of the casks, and if bell casks 


heat as quick as you can, then damp the fire to/This table beer will be fit to tap in a week, orjare used, the whole of the head should be cover- 


prevent its getting hotter, and in one hour and 
a half from the time of putting in the water, 


as soon as fine. ed with sand or clay, which should be kept 


To make Table Ale.—™Mix the first and se-/moist. 


draw off this table beer wort gently, that it may|cond worts together, and ferment, and treat it) Zo preserve the Machine.—When the brew- 
run fine, and put it into the other cooler, andjthe same as the ale. ing is over, wash the machine and coolers with 


cover it over to keep it hot until the time for 


To brew Porter or Brown Beer, with Ta-|\cold or hot water, then dry them and put them 


returning it into the machine for boiling ; having|4/e Beer after, from the same Malt and Hopis.— away ina dry place. When wanted to be used, 


drawn off this table beer wort, if you wish to 


Use pale and brown malt in equal quantities,they should be washed with boiling water. 


make a third wort, put in as much more coldiground coarse; and strong brown coloured) To keefi casks Sweet.—It is recommended 


water into the machine as you think proper, and 


hops of a glutinous quality. If the beer is forlwhen a cask of Beer is drawn off, to take out 


make it 170 degrees of heat as quick as you can,/present draught, 3 of a pound of hops to eachithe head and scrub out the cask ; then thorough- 


and draw it off in about an hour after, and put 


bushel of malt will be sufficient, but if intend-jly dry and put it away in a dry place with the 


it to the last drawing off, or wort: then takejed for store beer, use one pound to each bushell|head out. 


the grains out of the cylinder with a hand 
shovel as clean as you can, and after, take out 


of malt. If it should be inconvenient to take out the 


The process of brewing is the same as des-|head, and the cask is wanted to be filled again 


the cylinder,* and with a birch broom and ajscribed for brewing ale with table beer after,quickly, it may be washed quite clean with warm 
little water rince out the boiler clean, and putjexcept the heat of each mash must not be sojwater, and afterwards with lime water, or the 
back the perforated cylinder into the boiler,high by 10 degrees, on account of the brownlgrounds being left in the cask, and every vent 


and then put the first drawing off or ale wort, 


malt ; the first wort fermented by itself will be/stopped, bung, tap, and vent holes, it may be kept 


with all the hops, into the machine cylinder|stout porter, and fit to tap in 3 or 4 weeks ;lin that state for a short time. 
where you have taken the grains from, and cover|the second wort will be table beer; and fit to! Casks of a bell shape are preferable for pri 
the machine, but be sure the centre cover is off ;jtap in a week, or as soon as fine; but . youjvate brewing, and the patentees make them up- 


make it boil as quick as you can, and Jet it boil 
well one hour, then damp the fire and draw it 


off into a cooler or coolers, which should be/porter. 


placed in the air where it will cool quick. Hav- 


ing drawn off this ale wort, return the second|be of one sort, of a full yellow colour (not 
drawing off, or table beer wort, with the third/brown malt) ground coarse, and strong brown 
into the machine to the hops left from the ale|coloured hops of a glutinous quality. If for 
wort, stir up the fire and make it boil as quick|present draught 1-2 a pound of hops to each 
as you can, and let it boil well one hour, then/bushel of malt will be sufficient, but if for keep- 
put out the fire and draw off the wort, and putjing two or three months, use one pound of hops 
it into a cooler placed in the air to cool quick ;/per bushel. 


when the worts in the coolers are cooled down 


to 70 degrees of heat by the thermometer, put|cribed for brewing porter and table beer, with 
the proportion of a gill of fresh thick yeast tojthe addition of another wort, that is, filling the 


every 9 gallons of wort in the coolers, first 


thinning the yeast with a little of the wort be-jout the grains, and treating the third mash the 
fore you put it in, that it may the better mix ;/same as the second. 


and when the ale wort is cooled down to 60 


degrees of heat, draw it off from the coolers|the second wort, to be boiled (first) one hour 
with the yeast and sediment, and put it into/with all the hops, and the remainder of the se- 
the machine boiler (the machine boiler havingjcond wort with the third, to be boiled next one 
been previously cleared from the hops and cy-jhour to the same hops; these two boilings, 
linder,) which forms a convenient vessel plac-jwhen cooled down to 60 degrees of heat, (ha- 
ed on its stand for the ale to ferment in, whichjving put your yeast to it in the coolers at 70 
must be’ kept fermenting in it with the cover|degrees) must be put together to ferment in 
off until the head has the appearance of a thick/the machine boiler, and as soon as it has the 
brown yeast on the surface, an inch or twojappearance of a brown yeast on the surface, 


deep, which will take 3 or 4 days;t when the 


* If the machine is large, the perforated cylinder has 





four handles for the purpose of easy taking it out and|this purpose. 


in by a wd and rope suspended over its centre at a 
proper height. 


grees of heat 


place your fermenting vessel in a situation not expos-your different sorts of beer. 





T If the 2% Se OR of the weather is below 55 de-|put the remainder to the table beer; but this mixing 
y the thermometer, it will be better to}you must regulate according to the strength you want 


mix the first and second worts together, thelon a principle by which the inside can be scrub- 
same as for table ale, it will be good common|bed out clean without removing the head, and 


at the same price as common casks of that shape 
To brew Table Beer only.—Let your malt 
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As it may be inconvenient, or too expensive, 
for many private families to purchase a brewing 
machine, the following directions are subjoined, 
which will enable them, by the aid of the ves- 
sels used in a family, to brew a barrel of beer; 
and by attention and a few experiments, they 
will produce an excellent beverage. 

Prepare a tub for making the extract, by fit- 
ting a false bottom with numerous holes, and 
raised about haif an inch from the real bottom, 
in which fix a cock for drawing off the extract. 


count of the epidemic catairh of horses and cat- 
tle, the reader is referred to the article Infiuen- 
za, and the fourth volume of the author’s Farrie- 
ry, page 151. The symptoms of the distemper 
are not alike in every case, but vary considera- 
bly ; the following are its most usual appearan- 
ces. It generally begins with a dry husky cough, 
attended with dullness and want of appetite, a 
running from the eyes and nose, and a loss ol 
flesh. As the disease advances, the dog appears 
much emaciated and grows excessively weak— 





Have tour bushels of malt coarsely ground, and 
heat your water to about 170 or 175 degrees*, 
of heat of Farenheit’s thermometer. Then! 
pour in the tub about thirty-eight gallons of the’ 
water, and gently stir in the malt, until it is all 
mixed. Cover it, and let it stand about an hour 
and a half; draw off the extract into a vessel, 


particularly in the hind legs and loins. Convul- 
sive twitchings of different parts, especially of 
the head, come on, attended with dimness of 
sight; and as the disease proceeds and puts on a 
more virulent form, these twitchings degenerate 
into strong convulsive fits, which continue for a 


thirty drops of tincture of opium should be giv- 
en, or about one grain of solid opium, according 
to the age and size of the dog; when the purg- 
ing is excessive, he should be made to take fre- 
quently some arrow root gruel. Mr. Blaine, 
recommends in this case gum arabic and chalk, 
and when the purging has been effectually 
checked, a mixture of his distemper powder, 
and Peruvian bark. Mr. Daniel in his “ Rural 
Sports,” says, he has witnessed extraordinary 
effects in the distemper from James’ Powder, 
given in the following manner: when the symp- 
toms of the distemper are apparent a third part 
of one of the parcels in the half crown packet is 
to be given, mixed with a little butter, and the 
dog is to have plenty of warm broth or milk and 
water, and if possible, he is to be neara fire, or 





long time and repeatedly return. In these fits, 


at least kept very warm. Two hours afterwards, 


and throw in about one and a quarter pounds of dogs run round, foams at the mouth, and appearsianother third part is to be given, and should nei- 
hops for liquor for present use, or about two orto be in great pain, and to havea constant desirether of these operate by vomiting or purging at 


two and a half pounds for keeping liquors; co- 
ver the vessels to keep in the heat, and pour 
over the malt about twenty six gallons of water, 


to dung. 
stinate costiveness, at others, with violent purg- 


|. 
ing. 


This is sometimes attended with ob-ithe end of four hours, give the remaining third. 
Should the first two portions have the effect, 


The stomach is extremely irritable, every|the remaining third need not be given until four 


or about the same heat as the first, stirring it un-|thing taken into it being immediately thrown up. or six hours (according to the evacuations) after 
til it is well mixed with the malt; let it stand/When the disease has reached this state, the'the expiration of the four hours ; in the mean 


one hour, then draw off the extract, add it to 
the first extract, and put them on to boil in an 
open kettle; this will be your strong beer.— 
then pour over the malt about twenty gallons of 
water, for small beer, at about 160 or 170 de- 
grees of heat. This last will not require stir- 
ring, and the extract may remain covered until 
the kettle is ready for it. Keep the strong beer 


boiling smartly for about one hour and a quar- 
ter, or one hour and a half, for present use, or 


two hours for keeping; then pour it through 


off in one of the convulsive fits. According to 


tacks the loins and hind legs, in this disease, 


Mr. Blaine, “ the peculiar weakness, which at-warm broth or milk and water. 


animal seldom recovers, and is generally carried|time, the dog should be encouraged to jap, and 


if he refuses, be forced to take plentifully of 
It very seldom 
happens, even when the case is inveterate, bu‘ 


sometimes appears very early and very sudden-evacuations are brought on by the taking of one 
ly ; in other cases it does not appear at all, even/parcel, generally by the second dose ; but should 
though the termination should be fatal. Manyjit so happen, that there is no such proof of the 
cases of distemper put on a putrid appearance ;/powder’s effect, the second parcel should be di- 
this is common where the attack has been vio-\vided and given in a similar manner, until the 
lent at first and rather sudden; and in these in-stomach is emptied. I have lately been inform- 


' 


stances, the disease lasts, even with violence, fored by a friend who was an eye-witness to the fact, 





a sieve or strainer, and set it to cool. Return 
the hops into the kettle with your third extract, 
to small beer, which set to boiling as soon as 
practicable, and continue it for about an hour 
and a half; then pour it through the strainer, 
and set itto cool. When cool, ferment accord- 
ing to the directions accompanying the brewing 
machine. ‘The quantity of water used may be 
varied at the discretion of the person brewing.— 
By diminishing the water, he may increase the 
strength of the liquor, or by increasing it, dimi- 
nish the strength. Thus with the hops, he may 
vary the quantity to suit his palate in the degree 
of bitter flavour that may be most agreeable. — 
For fermenting a cask, with one head taken 
out, will answer the same purpose as the ma- 
chine boiler. 


* Norz.—A person who experienced its benefit and 
almost certainty, informs us, that he always practised 
looking steadily into the vapours of the brewing ket- 
tle, after the liquor (water) had been in a boiling state 
for some time. ‘The moment he could distinguish the 
features of his face, in the surface of the water, he di- 
rected the cock to be turned; and the liquor of course 
thrown over the mash. This was an unerring substi- 
tute for a thermometer or sachorometer. His kettle, 
which had been a still held about sixty gallons. 


On the Diseases of Domestic Animals, and their Cure. 


Distemper in Dogs. ‘This term is applied 
also to horses and cattle, when affected with epi- 
demic catarrh ; but I shall confine myself in this 


two, three, or four weeks,* producing every ap-jthat copious bleeding, with a purgative of calo- 
pearance of putrid fever; the running from the|mel, aloes, and asafoetida, proved successful in a 
eyes and nose being very foetid, and often bloody,|very bad case of distemper. I was told, that this 
the stools black, liquid, and very offensive, and/person uniformly adopts the same mode of treat- 
the animal weak, restless, and very irritable.”—jment, and that he is so confident of success, that 


Mr. Blaine considers the distemper as a specific’ 
catarrhal affection ; the inflammation generally: 
extending down the windpipe to the lungs, or 
down the gullet to the stomach and bowels: in’ 
some cases both these passages are affected. In 
the beginning of the distemper, it is generally 
advisable to give an emetic, for which purpose 
two or three grains of tartarized antimony, or the 
same quantity of turpeth mineral may be given. 
A tea spoonful of common salt dissolved in a 
little water, will also answer the purpose very 
well. After the operation of the emetic, should 
the dog be costive, or if the bowels are not al- 
ready open, give a purgative of calomel and ja- 
lap, or calomel and aloes, in doses suited to the 
age and size of the animal; about two grains of 
calomel with eight or ten of jalap, or five or six 
of aloes, will perhaps be found sufficient for a 
young pointer three or four months old. The 
dog should be kept in a warm situation, well 
bedded and clean, be liberally supplied with 
warm rich broth, and warm milk, and when the 
purgative has operated, solid animal food may 
be allowed, as beef, mutton, or horse flesh, boil- 
ed. When the eyes, nose, and head are much 
affected, a large seton.in the neck will be found 
useful; when costiveness is attended with great 
weakness, castor oil, is the safest purgative :— 
when the distemper is accompanied by vomiting 





place, to that formidable disease in dogs, which 
is commonly named Distemper ; and for an ac- 


e 


ihe undertakes the management of a distempered 


dog conditionally ; that is, if he does not effect a 
perfect cure, he is not to receive any thing for 
his trouble. 


THE FARMS 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 5, 1820. 
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Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 


Actual sales of Wurat-——Wuirtr, 75 to 80 cts.—Rep, 
72 to 74 cts.—Coan, 33 to 35 cts.—Rrz, 46 cents — 
Oats, 26 cents—Fiax Seed 95 cts. to $1—Banuey, 45 
to 50 cts.—Hay, per ton $15 50—Srraw per ton, $8— 
Frovr, from the wagons, $3 874—Wausxey, from do. 
33 cts—Burrer, per lb, 25 to 31 cts.—Eeas, per dozen 
31 cents.—Beer, per lb. prime pieces, 9 to 10 cts.— 
Vea, per lb. 8 to 10 cts.—Murroy, per saddle, 8 to 
10 cts.—Pork, hog round, $4 50 to $5 50—Tunxevs, 
$1 124—Gexsr, 75 cents—Cuicxens, per pair 50 cts. — 
Hams, 12 to 14 cts—Mrnpirnes, 10 cts.—Poraroszs, per 
bushel, 874 cts.—Turnies, do. 374 cts.—Live CatTrir, 
Z5 50 to $6 50. 

London Wuite Leap, $4 25—American do. $4— 
Boiled O11, per gal. $1 to $1 124—Fraruens, 45 to 
50 cts.—Tan,$2—Torrentine, soft, §2 25—Srinirs, 
do. wholesale, 50 to 55 cents—Pitcu, $2 25—Lanrp, 
11 to 12 cts.—Suineies, best Deep Creek, $8 50— 
Do. Small, $4 75—Fioontne Prank, 5-4, $27—Cor- 
ton, Upland, 16 to 18 cents. 

Maryland Tosacco, a few hhds. from Charles county, 





and purging, the animal throwing up his food 
soon after it has been swallowed, from twenty to 


at $5—-No sales of Virginia Tonacco, since last re- 
poit, 





